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THE ALDINE. 



WINTER. 

Fling open wide the arctic door, 
And let the hoary king go forth ; 

The shrieking blasts rush on before 
The aged chieftain of the North ! 

Right royal is his lengthened tread, 

The carriage of his crested head, 

The cold, keen splendor of his crown. 

The angry rustle of his gown. 

He meaneth ill : his eyes they are 

As bright and silent as the star ; 

His minions clang their frosty chains 

To please his ear with freezing pains. 

He hath no mercy for our prayer, 

This grisly monarch of the air ! 

He loves the moaning of the limb ; 

The hedges cry, beseeching him. 

And waters turn an icy eye 

As sullenly he strideth by. 

Ah, well the snow lies on the flower. 

And sleep hath shown her gentle power ; 

Ah,. well it is the maiden rose 

Is dreaming under quiet snows. 

Grim Winter hath his wxked will. 

And marshals now the hosts of ill ; 

His glance is like the glance of steel. 

And death is harnessed to his heel. 

How male and mighty is his mien, 

A prisoned prince his bands between ! 

Hark ! How the wrangling tempests roar 

About the threshold of the door. 

" Thy chieftain comes I " the heralds cry. 

Lo, gray old Storms, from where they lie, 

A horde of rj^ged shapes, arise 

And stare upon his awful size. 

Now out they leap and thunder down 

Upon the valley and the town ; 

In havoc wild, their chieftain 'round. 

They rush, and wrench the very ground. 

Aha ! They mean the trembling wprld 

Shall be to hasty ruin hurled. 

Abroad they ravage and they roar ; 

Their leader stretcheth on before. 

Pray that the heart of earth keep warm. 

And beat beneath the warring storm. 

The naked wood may meekly moan. 

Deserted bowers sigh so lone, 

The hollow grieve and grieve again, 

The melancholy mead complain. 

But who shall bar the arctic door, — 

Forbid the hoary- king go forth? 
Beware ! The blasts ride on before 

White Winter, Monarch of the North ! 

— yohn Vance Cheney. 



THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH. 



THE BRITISH WINTER IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Occasional glimpses have already been caught, in 
historical and other recitals, of the British in Philadel- 
phia, during that single winter which they were per- 
mitted to spend in the Quaker City, in contradistinc- 
tion to the long period which, as is well known, they 
more or less enjoyed in the city of New York. But 
any picture of the time and the events distinguishing 
it must remain signally incomplete, without some 
attempt at bringing the incidents of that winter in the 
city on the Delaware more closely to the attention of 
the reader — the personal relations of men of that 
day being again materially depended upon, though 
the pen of the historian and the pencil of the illus- 
trator have done more to preserve the salient features 
of that occupation than almost any other period of 
the Revolution. 

Beyond a doubt, before the entry into Philadelphia, 
the British officers, of whom a large proportion are 
always connected with the nobility or the gentry, the 
army at that time supplying rather an exemplification 
of the rule than an exception to it, — had begun to be 
somewhat sickened of the long campaign "among 
-the savages," as many of them , designated the em- 
ployment in America. They had enjoyed what might 
be called the "run "of the one large city of New 
York; as already shown, for a long period ; but the 
truth must be told in saying that they had never 
found it materially to their taste, the average feeling 
of the inhabitants being unmistakably rebellious, 
and the fairer half of the population, especially, so 
pronounced in their devotion to the patriot cause, 
whenever not deterred by absolute fear of ill-treat- 



ment for such an expression, that the beaux of the 
royal army habitually found it difficult to enter favor- 
ably what could be called the highest classes of society, 
and were obliged to waste their devotions and their 
protestations on those who, under other circumstances, 
would have been passed as far beneath the loyal 
notice. Not that this was universal — only general ! 
New York owned many loyalists of wealth and posi- 
tion ; but they were so far outnumbered y>y those of 
the same, class of patriotic tendencies, that the fash- 
ionable atmosphere of the captive city could not be 
otherwise than unpleasant and threatening in the 
main. Ever, from the first day of occupation, the 
feet seems to have been recog^nized, that a steel spring 
of patriotism lay beneath the repressing hand of royal 
power — that, that hand once removed, the spring 
would assert itself almost on the instant, in demon- 
strations the reverse of loyal — and that, whatever the 
beauty of the women of the city already then the 
commercial capital, and the convivial tastes of many 
of their fathers, brothers and lovers, the declared 
loyalist who moved among them was always treading 
over a mine of uncertainty, which might at any mo- 
ment work effects the most disastrous. It may be 
traveling beyond the record to say so much ; but the 
Empire City of this day, grown from the New York 
then not yet entirely emancipated from its old tradi- 
tions of loyalty, has ever retained some of^the same 
features of uncertainly as to the bias of its citizens at 
any given moment, socially or politically,^ of doubt 
as to what may be the line of conduct assumed within 
the briefest of succeeding periods. 

It has before been said that no such uncertainty 
seemed to exist with reference to Philadelphia, where 
the patriotic sentiment was either far less general or 
far less declared, spite of the leaven necessarily dis- 
seminated by Franklin, Morris, Rittenhouse,. Read, 
and their many and worthy confreres, in forming the 
early public opinion of that colony, now become one 
of the States of the Confederation. How much of 
the calmness with which the second city of America 
allowed herself to lie beneath the hand of the con- 
queror, could be credited to the tenets of the Society 
of Friends, habitually disposed to endure for the time 
without any open manifestation of disapproval — how 
much of it could be ascribed to an actual sentiment 
of loyalty to the old government, the new as yet only 
an experiment, with scarcely flattering results — how 
much was the effect of the late royal successes, with 
few advantages on the part of the patriots to counter- 
balance them^ and with absolute reason to fear that 
the long effort to overthrow the authority of the 
mother-country might, after all, prove to be a dis- 
astrous feilure, — how much each of these feelings, 
with others more markedly exhibiting self-interest, 
may have had to do with the general fact, it is as yet 
too early, or possibly already too late, to decide. But 
the fact existed, that during the occupation of Phila- 
delphia by the royal army, far less of discomfort was 
experienced, and far less of an openly hostile atmos- 
phere was encountered, than seemed continually to be 
met in that New York built to baffle calculation. A 
strange problem, perhaps, and one only to be solved 
through a close study of geographical and military 
surroundings, — that the city which appeared so quiet 
under the conquering hand, should only have been 
held for a few poor months, with little or no advantage 
even in that retention — that the troublesome and dis- 
loyal city should have been held for as many years as 
the other occupation numbered of months ! And 
yet what history, and especially what warlike history, 
is not full of such, anomalies ? 

Not that the occupation was all Elysian : the sur- 
roundings of no hostile army, in all history, have 
been so. We have already heard of false alarms and 
false calculations — of weary marches that promised 
everything, to accomplish nothing. We have seen, 
already, how genuinely red was some of the blood 
flowing through the else-cool veins of the Philadel- 
phians. There was more than one Lydia Darrah, to 
whose laborious and self-sacrificing patriotism there is 
no need to call renewed attention. And Mary Pem- 
berton can not have borne a character much more 
savory in loyalist nostrils, however noble the stock 



from which she came — seeing that, as highly objec- 
tionable to the ruling powers, and so to be punished 
as well as reprehended, her coach and horses, among 
the finest then in the city, were seized by Sir William 
Howe, and kept for his own use during the occupa- 
tion, that commander making something of a boast 
of riding in public in the confiscated conveyance. 

Not an Elysium, Philadelphia, that winter of 1777-8. 
No. — For history will not soon forget the. Provost 
Prison, on Walnut Street, near Sixth, used by the in- 
famous Provost Captain Cunningham for the incar- 
ceration of the patriots taken at Brandywine and Ger- 
-mantown, to whom it would appear that he labored 
to make their prison a worthy rival to the New York 
Sugar-House, in privation and cruelty, and many of 
whom, to quote burning words that have since been 
uttered by a careful authority, "died of starvation, 
after feeling the lash of Cunningham's whip, or the 
force of his heavy boot, and were buried in the Pot- 
ter's Field near by, now the beautiful Washington 
Square." 

Not an Elysium, either, in the matter of freedom 
from annoyance, however little efiect such annoyance 
may ultimately have had upon the national cause. 
The world has thus fer known but one "Battle of the 
Kegs," deriving its title from the facile fancy of the 
author of the poem of that name, Francis Hopkinson, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, — but for some hours of that January night no 
jest to the British, whose vessels were threatened by 
the kegs of burning combustibles sent floating down 
the river, and all whose marksmanship was ludicrously 
devoted to their annihilation. 

And yet, as already said, Philadelphia, during the 
few months of its occupation, was undoubtedly by far 
the pleasantest place of sojourn known by the royal 
army during its whole career in America. It came 
nearer to quiet, during that time, than any other 
place had been, when similarly situated. It had 
much wealth, only a small proportion of which the 
fleeing patriots could possibly carry away. It was 
surrounded by the richest agricultural country of the 
Middle States, whence, with whatever difficulty, sup- 
plies could be more easily drawn than from any other 
section. While thus backed and supported by a wide 
fertile region, it had the river> the bay and the sea 
within reach, enabling all land operations to be 
covered by the movements of the royal fleets, except 
when the ice closed that channel of communication 
in the raid-severity of winter. It offered unexcep- 
tionably comfortable residences, from many of which 
the patriot proprietors had fled away after German- 
town, for the occupancy of the commander-in-chief 
and his ofiicers — and far better fecilities than any 
other city of the continent could have afforded for the 
disposal of the common soldiery. And, of no second- 
ary consequence, at least to the titled and the epau- 
letted, who (let the truth be told in their favor as 
against them) dawdled so naturally in peacefiil hours 
while they fought so well on occasion — though a 
large proportion of the patriot wives of the city had 
accompanied their husbands in fleeing before the ad- 
vance of the victorious army, not a few of the in- 
domitable and the doubtful remained ; and there. was 
no lack of the youth and beauty of womanhood, for 
which the Quaker City was already celebrated in that 
day, as it remains to the present. 

Touched, of course, with that peculiar tinge in- 
evitable to the festivity of the conquered, Philadelphia 
was yet unmistakably gay during the winter of the 
British occupation. Theatrical amusements, some- 
what defective in a public sense, were notably well 
supplied by the officers of the royal army, many of 
whom had won no limited triumph on the amateur 
stage in the land of their nativity. Foremost among 
the performers, and eniinently conspicuous as the 
writer of any needed interlude or desired alteration, 
was Captain Brevet-Major John Andre, who largely, 
in that way, became among the best known of the 
royal officers, even by those who would else have re- 
cognized him but indifferently. Balls and routs were 
of frequent occurrence and careful preparation, the 
attendance compounded, as always under such cir- 
cumstances, of the three great classes — those who 



